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LECTURE BY BAILIE LEWIS, 



DELIVERED AT A PUBLIC MEETING 



EEN STREET HAIL, EMMBTTRGH, on 14th JULY 1873. 



At a crowded meeting held in Queen Street Hall, 
■EdiDbm-gli, July 14tli, 1873, Bailie LEWIS delivered a 
lecture on the working of the Gothenburg licensing 
scheme and the Swedish liceneing laws. The chair was 
occupied by the Rev. Dt Begg, and on the platform 
were a lai^e number of the leading and injfluentjal 
citizens of Edinburgh, as well as a number of prominent 
temperance reformers from other towns in the king- 
■dom. Amongst those present were Bailies Blanchard, 
Leith, and Torrens, Glasgow ; Councillors Gowans, Lees, 
Sloan, Donald, Mitchell, Durham, Falshaw, Crichtou, 
Anderson, and Macdougald, Edinburgh ; M'Nab and 
Waldie,Leith; Paterson, Aberdeen ; Hutton, Linlithgow; 
and Carapbeli, Portobello ; Rev. Dr Taylor, Westruther; 
Rev. Messrs Jones, Liverpool ; Williamson, Queens- 
I ferry ; Graham, Newhaven ; Jamieson and F. Johnston, 
I Portobello ; Simpson, Musselburgh ; Carter, Leith ; Gilli- 
eon, Roberts, Cochrane, Seton, Bowden, Divorty, Kirk, 
Morgan, and Antliff, Edinburgh ; Rev. J. Russell, 
R-W-G-T., I.O.G.T.; Rev. Mr Robertson, Micliigan; Mr 
Van Doom, I.O.G.T. ; Messrs J. H. Raper, Manchester; 
R. 0. Sbirtevan and C. H. Baker, Vermont; Selkirk and 
M'Kay. Glasgow; Carnegie, Stronvar; Niven, Abercoru; 
Thomson, Tod, and Blair, Dalkeith ; Blair, Lasswade ; 
Henderson and Miller, Portobello ; Dr Bowie, Edinburgh ; 
Messrs Gillespie, Wateraton, Inglis, Bladworth, Westren, 



Tait, Telfer, H. Murray, A. Murray, A. G. Murray, Milne, 
E. D. Ker, Butters, Hill, M'Vey, G. M'Kay, M'Lean, 
Port eons, etc., etc. 

The Chairman eaid, — Before introducing the lecturer, 
who requires no introduction in our city — (applause), — I 
must say that I eateem it a high honour to preside on this 
important occasion. The man knows little of the workings 
of society who is not prepared to admit that there is no 
question that has a closer connection with Christian pro- 
gress or with the interests of true patriotism than the 
question of temperance. Luther spoke of one doctrine as 
the doctrine by which the Church would stand or fall; 
and I have no hesitation in saying that the temperance 
question may be said — considering its various ramifications 
— to be the question on which onr State and our Church 
will stand or fall. I have always considered the licensing 
system an important question, and I am glad tliat men 
of such high inteUigence as Bailie Lewis are giving it 
their consideration, (Applause.) We are to hear to-m'ght 
—and I have no doubt with much interest — an account of 
the licensing system of Gothenburg. I fear there is a 
dead fly in that pot of ointment. (Laughter.) I fear that 
the municipalities might be tempted, if they became 
universal purveyors of drink, to be enamoured tif the 
system. I would tmst them — much as wo have had 
said in Edinburgh — to supply water much more readily. 
(Great laughter and applause.) I have much pleasuro 
in introducing Baiho Lems. (Cheers.) 

Bailie Lews, who was received with applause, said — 
The vast expenditure of the resources of the United 
Kingdom upon intoxicating liquors, and the demoralising 
influence of intemperance upon oiu- social and reh^ouB 
institutions, is creating a general feeling of imeasmess 
and alarm as to the fiiture of om- country, more especially 
among statesman and ministers of religion Ae the 
result of tliis feeling of general anxiety, a spirit of earnest 
Bohcitnde for the removal of the drink curse per\-adeH the 
entire community, not excepting some of those who have 
a pecuniary interest in its development. Hence we find 
that any proposal which promises relief from its intoler- 
able burdens is hailed with satisfaction by many, who, 
wearied with the devastations of the evil, are impatient to 
rid themselves uf its merciless pressure. 
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THE GOTHENfiURG SCHEME. 

Among the latest proposals submitted for the modifica- 
tion or removal of our national vice is that of the Gothen- 
burg plan, pressed upon the people of Scotland by David 
Carnogie, Esq. of Stronvar, and whom I am dehghted to 
have with us on the platform. Having had the honour to be 
among the first waited upon by Mr Caraegie in reference 
to his laudable desire to deal a practical blow at the intem- 
perance of Scotland, I promised to give his scheme an 
unpartial consideration, and, if it approved itself to my 
judgment as a social and temperance reformer, to give it 
my hearty support. (Applause.) On looking narrowly 
into the subject, I foimd there were many points upon 
which information was indispensable before I could 
commit myself to the scheme, and as numerous inquiries 
■were reaching me concerning it, I felt sufficiently inter- 
ested to resolve to pay, diu'ing a month's hohday, a 
personal visit to Sweden, that I might see for myself the 
operation of her licence laws, more especially iu Gothen- 
burg. (Hear, hear.) In carrying out my resolution I was 
Buccessfu] in securing the company of two gentlemen 
animated by the same spirit of inquiry, and whose names 
are recognised throughout the United Kingdom as dis- 
tinguished temperance reformers. I refer to the Rev. 
Mr Jones, of Liverpool, and Mr J. H. Raper, of Manchester, 
both of whom I am pleased to see with us on the 
present occasion. (Applause.) 



IMPRESSIONS OF SWEDEN. 



■equisition, I have 
-^ Sweden 



In compliance with an influential i 
much pleasure in submitting my imprt 
«.nd the operation of its licence laws, more especial _ 
Gothenburg, after a fortnight's ramble in that interesting 
country. After a brief sojourn in the northern part of 
Germany and Denmark, I crossed from Copenhagen to 
Malmo, a seaport on the Swedish coast. The first thing 
that struck me on landing was the depressed appearance 
of many of the people, some of whom presented sad traces 
of social deterioration. The contrast between the people 
of GermEiny and Denmark and those upon the Swedish 
■coast struck me as remarkable. I had visited the slums of 
Hamburg, and with the police penetrated into its " mid- 
night heUs," and although I saw an amoimt of drunken- 



nes8 in Germany, more especially in Hamburg, the- 
decorum, self-reepect, and politeneSB of the Germans and 
Danes were most striking. While among them I did not 
Bee a person in raga or a child barefooted; but no sooner 
had ,1 entered Sweden than I found mendicants and 
barefooted children in the streets, resembling those in 
our own country. To those familiar with the efiects ot 
intoxicating liquor upon its victims, the number of shops'- 
for the sale of briinvin (that is, Swedish brandy, contain- 
ing 50 per cent, of alcohol) rendered inquiry as to the 
demorahsation of the people unnecessary. On leaving 
Malmo, we pushed our way into the interior, desirous to 
ascertain somewhat of the industrial and political position 
of the peasantry of Sweden. Breaking the journey at 
Christians tad, and spending a few hotirs on the way at 
Hesselholm, a place notorious for its dissipation, we next 
day drove some fifty miles eastward in one of the rude 
veliiclea of the country, and had thus ample opportunity 
of being brought personally into contact -with tne inhabi- 
tants. One thing that strikes the stranger in Sweden is 
the large proportion of arable land devoted to the 
cultivation of potatoes. In my ignorance, I concluded 
that this was for the purpose of exportation, that the 
country might thereby be enriched, but my delusion was . 
dispelled by a conversation with a clergyman and others, 
who informed me that the potatoes were being largely 
cultivated for the distillation of branvin — not for the- 
enriching, but for the impoverishing of the people. 



HABITS OF THE SWEDES. 

The habits and condition of the Swedes I felt to be an 
interesting study. They appear civil, obliging, and' 
patient and forbearing under treatment, which, in this 
country, many would regard as harsh and oppressive. P 
found them cutting trees, blasting rocks, and working in 
the fields from four o'clock in the morning till eight at 
night, with two and a-half hours for meals, and receiving 
s little as lid. per day. In estimating the value of this 



eiun we must, however, not forget that pro 
much cheaper there than in this coimtry. Notwithstand- 
ing that some of them had to travel three and a-half 
miles from their homes to their work, I was surpiiaed, on 
conversing with some of tliem — through those that could 
speak English — to find that they were wonderfiilly recou- 
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|ciled to their apparently unenviabie lot. At the saina 
I time I found them depressed in epirita, and many of them 
without much hope of changing their position, although 
in towns there are indications of improvement. I found 
that in Stockholm, and more especially in Gothenburg, 
the skilled artisans were being united for the purpose of 
improving their condition. (Applause.) I found that in 
Gothenburg many of them were receiving as much as 
two and some two and a-half rix-dollars — that ia, 2s. 3d- 
and 2s. lOd. a day ; and that, with the help of several 
pliilanthropic citizens, they were in course of erecting a 
large hall for literary purposes and public meetings. 

POLITICAL CONDITION OF THE SWEDES. 

The political condition of that most interesting people 
ia no less to be deplored. In answer to inquiries, I learned 
that no person was allowed to vote in the election of a 
member of the Diet, or Parliament, whose income did not 
amount to 800 rix-dollars, or £45 in English money ; so 
that the working classes of Sweden, with their generally 
small incomes, may be regarded as almost universally un- 
enfranchised. The qualification for voters in the election 
of the commune, or local authority, is the same, with this 
addition, that duplicate voting is. allowed, which places 
the local administration more completely in the hands ot 
capitaUsts. So completely reduced are the labouring 
classes to political serfdom, and so helpless are they under 
the control of local administration, that one gentleman 
told us that while a few working men had one vote, he, 
in virtue of his money and property qualification, could 
personally record several hundreds of votes in the election 
of the commune. The injustice to which the working 
classesof Sweden are subjected is bringingits own penalty 
in the increasing tide of emigration Solving out towai-ds 
the United States and elsewhere. There were on board 
the vessel in which I sailed from Gothenburg to Hull 400 
emigrants, and the captain told me that in the two preced- 
ing voyages no fewer than 1300 had been on board. 
When it is considered that, as in this country, those who 
leave are among the most virtuous and industrious — the 
very stamina of the nation — the short-sighted and suicidal 
policy of those who in Sweden refuse to recognise more 
fully the claims of labour, and to amehorate the condition 
of tne labouring classes, will become apparent. (Applause.) 



SWEDISH LIQUOR LAW. 
Let U8 now tui'ii our attention to the subject in which 
[ ^we are more immediately concerned— namely, the laws 
I affecting the manufacture and aalo of intoxicating liqnore 
I Sweden. Pnor to 1855 there waa no restriction upon 
the manufacture and sale of branvin, upwards of 40,000 
distilleries having been in operation. In short, there 
appears to have been free trade in the demoralising drug. 
The effect of such an arrangement, we were informed by 
I many most rehable authorities, was to deluge the country 
with such a tide of drunkenneas and demoralisation as to 
thi-eaten to involve the nation in universal ruin. So early 
as 1835 we learned that Dr Baird from America visited 
Sweden, and directed attention to the benefits and bless- 
ings of the temperance reformation in the United States. 
As the result of his labours, popular inquiry was stimulated, 
and the attention of the then King directed to the subject 
of temperance reform. Some of Dr Baird's works on 
temperance the King had translated into the Swedish 
language, and put into the hands of all the ministers of 
religion and heads of the civil departments in the state. 
He at the same time appointed temperance advocates, and 
issued an order giving them accecs into all the churches, 
\ 80 that, under the direct sanction of the crown, the claims 
I of the temperance reformation might be urged upon the 
[ acceptance of the people. (Applause.) Taking advantage 
I of thepuhhc opinionthuscreated, the Diet in 1855 passed a 
I law dealing with the drink traffic, the provisions of which 
■were of the most salutary description.* By this law private 
i^tillation was put down under heavy penalties, and a 
duty imposed of 80 ore per kaii, being about Is 6|d per 
gallon. It was also decreed by that Act that the 
commune should fix the number of licences for the sale of 
branvin to be granted in their several locahties. It was 
iurther providud that the commune was to report the 
number agreed upon to the governor. They were then 
by the authorities exposed to auction, and granted to the 
highest bidder. At the same time, it was open for any 
number of persons jointly to purchase any or all of the 
licences that were submitted to public competition. 

' " It IB dear that a, very greet chuige has been eSeoted for the 1wtl«r. 
within the liujt twentj yeara. m the habtta and condition of the Sw«duih 
' pewant ; and 1 believe much a owiag to the iticreitfed difficulty of procuring 
I apirita except in towm." — Ten Yrari in Sn-alrn, p. 6*. 



RESULTS OF PERMISSIVE PROHIBITION. 

We learned that in certain districts and parishes under 
this law the commtmes refused to report in favour of any 
licences, so that the principle of perminsive prohibition is 
not only recognised but carried mto actual operation, in 
so far aa it affects the sale of spirits. (Applause.) In 
certain other parishes where the comimine ie largely con- 
trolled by the liquor interest, we found that the licensed 
grog-shops were numerous, while in other districts where 
the commune consisted of those interested in the social 
and religious well-being of the people, the licences were 
reduced to a minimum. For example, we spent a few 
days in a parish, the area of which is twenty-four English 
miles by twelve. In the clergyman of the Lutheran church 
we found a man of great hitellect and large sympathies, 
who wielded an immense influence among his parish- 
ioners and in the commune. In his parisli, where we 
found sobriety, morahty, and social order prevailing in a 
high degree, there was only one branvin shop. In this 
parish the clergyman told us there was a population of 
7000 persons, and, with the exception of one man — some- 
what weak in intellect— every adult, he said, could read 
and write. (Applause.) I took a walk of several miles 
thi-ough this model parish, iu the twilight of a Sunday 
evening, and the i^uiet and order that prevailed were 
most refreshing, whde the voice of praise which ascended 
from the family altar of the peasant recalled to lay 
recollection the early memories of a Scottish Sabbath. In 
the parish immediately adjoining there resided one of the 
largest distillers in Sweden, who possessed an immense 
amount of political influence in the district, and in the 
commune. Here the licensed grog-shops were at a 
maximum, and here we found drunkenness, demoralisa^ 
tion, and poverty obtruding themselves in a most offensive 
form. The social condition of Sweden, as in Scotland, 
England, and Ii-eland, and indeed everywhere else, proves 
that just in proportion as ^on limit the number of houses 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors, you improve the 
morahty and social well-being of the district, and in like 
manner as you multiply the facilities for drinking, you 
increase drunkenness, with its never-failing attendants of 
crime, beggary, and irreligion. (Hear, and applause.) 



DESCEIPTION OF GOTHENBURG. 

Having witueseed the sad results of the driuk traffic in 
the country diatricta, and marked its prevalence among- 

[ the lower clasaes in Stockholm, one of the finest cities in 

[ Europe, I directed my steps towards Gothenburg with 
feelings of intense interest and curiosity. Having travelled 
all night, I reached Gothenburg early on Sattu-day 
moiTiiug, and finding it market day, I lost no time 
in visiting the vegetable and flower market, as well as 

1 that for the sale of farm produce aud articles of house- 
hold economy. There were to be seen women with boxes 
and baskets of flowers which they had cultivated in the 
surroundiug country, where they hve in primitive 
simplicity. There were others with the produce of their 
little holdings, and webs of plain but substantial cloth of 
their own mantifacture. It is impossible for a stranger to 
visit Sweden aud not be impressed almost to admiration 
with the modest simphcity, strict sobriety, and indomitable 
industrj' of the female population. (Applause.) I cannot 

I here omit the circumstance that, with rare exceptions, 
they are entirely Iree from the vice of drunkenness. 
(Applause.) Indeed, one of the most intellectual and 
diatmguished public meu we met in Gothenburg, while 
deploring the ravages ef the drink curse, expressed him- 
self thus, — " Thank God that amid all our misfortimes, our 
women are free from this terrible vice." (Loud applause.) 
Like angehc spirits, we found them in all parts of Sweden 
striving in every conceivable way to uphold the social and 
indnstnal well-being of the state, and to protect them- 
selves and Httla ones from that evil which neld in cruel 
thraldom so many of the stronger sex. As a remarkable 
illnsti-ation of temperance among the women of Sweden, 
I find that out of 1581 persons convicted for di'unkenncsa. 
in Gothenburg in 1872, there were only six women, 
(Applause.) My impressions of Gothenburg as a town 
are of the most favourable description. Its streets and 
buildings are of the most modern and tastefiil character. 
Its municipal government seems most eiEcient, its public 
officers intelligent and obliging, and its sanitaiy adminis- 
tration most complete. Moreover, 6othenbiu"g is blessed 
with a large number of philanthropists, whose exertions 
and sacrifices in the cause of social ameHoration . 
most praisewoi-thy- 





EDDCATION IN (JOTHENBURG. 

During my visit to that town, there were few things 
gave me more gi-atification than their educational ayatem. 
In visiting their public schools, I found that out of a 
population of 58,000, 6000 were at school, all of whom 
were being educated under a free and compulsory national 
system. There I saw the merest childi'en being taught 
well and thoroughly, even to the extent of physiology ; 
and some of the more advanced pupils, by the aid of 
diagrams upon the wall, manifesting an intelligent and 
accurate appreciatiou of the science of anatomy. Then, 
in the technical schools which I visited, lads were being 
practically trained as tradesmen in the various branches 
of skilled industry. Altogether, the education imparted 
to the people of Sweden generally is of the must satisfao- 
tovy and advanced description, and it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to find a boy or a girl in the street, 
above eight or nine years of age, who could not read and 
write. In addition to the national public schools, Gothen- 
burg is supplied with very excellent schools for the middle 
and upper classes, and as the compulsory powers of the 
law only affect those between seven and foiu^een, a 
number of schools, supported by philanthropists, are 
attended by a large number of children of the poor under 
seven years of age, so that the total number in attendance 
at all the schools is said to be above 10,000— more than 
one-sixth of the population — thus showing that Gothen- 
burg is one of the best educated towns in the worlds 
(Applause.) 



OPEEATIONS OF THE BOLAG OR COMPANY. 

We come now to examine the character and working 
of the scheme submitted to the people of Scotland by Mr 
Carnegie as a remedial measure for intemperance, with 
which as a nation we are so grievously afflicted. Taking 
advantage of the provisions of the Act of 1855, providing 
for the sale of the public-house licences, a number of 
public spirited gentlemen, actuated by philanthropic 
motives, constituted a company for the purpose of 
purchasing all available licences, so that, wliife carrying 
on the traffic they resolved to do so in a creditable and 
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^respectable manner — (laughter) — and for behoof of the 

general community.. Their object waa to get rid of the 

Jmutive of aelf-intereat which stimulated the publicans in 

Pihe prosecution of their caUing, to reduce the number of 

Pliceucea, and by the judicious conduct of the trade, and its 

association with the sale of food, euccessfiiUy to cope 

with prevailing intemperance. I visited almost all the 

public-houses of the company, and must confess that in 

many respects I was disappointed. From what I had 

heard, I expected to find gi'eat prominence given to the 

sale of cooked victuals, and the facUitiea for drinking 

subordinated to some extent. While in some of the 

reataurants, I found dining-rooms scrupulously clean, and 

tables neatly covered, as ia the case of several of our city 

taverns, I as invariably found drinking places attached, 

and fi'equently entering from other doors, and where all 

the facilities and temptations for dram-drinking were only 

too manifest. Then there were the jpubhc-housca or 

dram-shops proper, where, except in so far as they were 

divested of mirrora and plate glass, they in no degree 

differed from our public-houses in Edinburgh. They were 

all plain and unpretentioua in their fittings, and some of 

I them were in sunk flats and partially underground. 

I There were no boxes, but apartments of considerable 

I'dimensions, all of which, 1 am aony to say, appeared to be 

fnceossary for the accommodation of customers. In the 

Ijnarket-place, there were no fewer than three of these 

rrog-ahopa. one of them having a frontage of upwards of 

ifty feet. The mode of conducting the business appeared 

' to me to be of the moat deadly description. In the first 

hoxise which I visited, there were four active young 

women, in addition to the wife of the man charged with 

the management of the place, all as busily employed as 

Lpossible, every moment being required to supply the 

■ wants of their numerous customers. With the view of 

P economising time, a long row of glasses was arranged 

along the coimter, filled with brauviu, and which were 

every minute being emptied and as summarily replenished. 

In numerous instances not a word was spoken. The six 

ore, amoimting to about three farthings of our money, 

were laid upon the counter, the glas8 drained, and, wiping 

his mouth, the customer departed in silence. (Laughter.) 

While a brisk counter trade wiis thus being prosecuted, 

■with a promptitude and energy uiisiu^passed in any hquor 

shop in Kdinourgh, numbers were to be found in groups 
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of two, three, and upwards, drinkmg at tables in different 
parts of tlie establisTiment. The quantity of liquor being 
sold and consumed in these pubHc-houaes was indeed 
startUng. In the course of the seventeen minutes which 
I remained in tlie place referred to, no fewer than eighty- 
three persona were aupphed with braiivin, and when I left 
nineteen others were being supplied. When about to 
leave, I observed a partially sunk flat in the back part ol 
the premises, entering from a back street, and where an 
equal number, which I could not accurately estimate, 
appeared to be entering and getting supplied. This back 
entrance seemed to be a convenient adjimct, as I subse- 
quently observed that those who entered from the back 
street seemed to be in more reduced circumstances, and 
less presentable in their appearance. To show how buc- 
cessfiiUy bninvin competes -with more nutritious and less 
objectionable beverages, there were, out of the eighty- 
three persons referred to, only four who partook of coffee, 
and each of them had it accompanied by glasses of briinvin. 
So astonished was 1 at the number who frequented this 
one house, and keeping in view that it was market day, I 
paid it another visit on the following Sunday evening, 
and found that no fewer than 102 persons agam entered 
one door in the space of twenty-five minutes. I have no 
authorised data to proceed upon, but I feel persuaded 
from what I witnessed, that upwards of 5000 persons 
must have entered the three drinking shops in the 
market place of Gothenburg on the day I first visited 
that town. 



EXTENT OF DRINKING IN GOTHENBUKG. 

The extent to which drijiking and diunkenness are 
developed by the grog shops of the Bolag or Company, 
may be imagined in view of the enormous quantity 
disposed of to the deluded votaries of branvin. I iind from 
the official reports of the company, that last year no less 
than 291,3S9 kans, or 174,839 gallons, of spu-its were 
disposed of by the company. This, upon a population of 
58,000. amounts to above three gallons per head for every 
man, woman, and child in Gothenburg, being 33 per cent., 
or upwards of one gallon more than is consumed on an 
average by the entire population of Scotland. Then, 
again, i£ in addition to this, we add the enormous 



I quantity sold by thoee forty persona holding retail, or 
T -what we would call grocers' ucences, not to speak of 
f several hotels and restaurants in connection with the 
I company, the amount of Bpirituous liquors coneumed in 
Gothenburg must be something fearful. As neither the 
police nor the excise have any retiun of the quantity 
sold by the retail dealers, I found it impossible to obtain 
any definite information on the subject. At the same 
time, I am satisfied, in view of the amount they pay for 
hcences, that it cannot be less than the quantity sold by 
the company, and that in Gothenburg the amount of 
spirits disposed of exceeds 350,000 gallons, or upwards of 
BIX gallons per head to every man, woman, and child in 
[ that town, now held up to us as an example of sobriety, 
f The retail dealers are prohibited from selling briinvin to 
be drunk on the premises, and are not allowed to sell less 
tiian half a kan, or 3-lOths of a gallon. Although this 
quantity is sold at 88 ore, or about a shilling of our 
money, this is found to be too much for the victims of 
the traffic to invest, not that the hquor is more tJian 
they aspire to possesa, but the money more than many of 
them can command. There are, however, none more 
fertile in resources to overcome diiEculties than the 
drunkard. With the view of getting advantage of the 
reduced price and increased quantity, they club together, 
which clubbing system is known in Gothenburg as 
" saining." While there, I noticed at several of the re- 
tail shops groups of miserable looking drunkards, who 
from morning to night stood in close proximity to the 
licensed houses, advising and negotiating with purchasers 
as to how to obtain a bottle at the reduced rate. Those 
■wretched creatures obtain a glass of branvin or a few ore 
as remuneration for their assistance. To such an extent 
is this business carried on, that I saw scores of bottles 
purchased and distributed in a few hours. The Bolag or 
Company have applied to the Diet for powers to coutrol 
I these retail hcences, and while they denounced these 
■ houses as the cause of much evil, it was with regret that 
¥■1 learned that in order to compete with those retail 
rdealers, they had actually opened seven retail establish- 
Iments, where they sell quantities as low as one-tenth of 
ta. kan, instead of hmitmg the quantity to half a kan. 
"The aim of this is to knock up the "saining" business. 
' but at the same time to supply the victims of a diseased 
4ippetite without their having recourse to the process of | 
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[■ " saining." In so far as I could learn, the only difl'erence 

J between the retail shops of the Bolag, and those of the 

' ordinary dealers ifl, that the company accommodate the 

I conenmer by supplying the liquor ui much smaller 

quantities, but while doing so they charge a somewhat 

higher price. The private dealers charge 88 ore for half 

a kan, or at the rate of 22 ore per bottle, when divided 

into four, while the Bolag charge 110 ore for the same 

I ■quantity, or 27^ ore per bottle of the same size. In any 

ease the liquor is in all conscience cheap enough. I 

found a very general feeling prevailing among the more 

intelligent persons in Sweden, that it would he a blessing 

to their country if the duty on bninviu was very largely 

increased. To this, however, the distilievs, a somewhat 

Eowerfal body in the state, as a matter of course, demur. 
1 addition to the pnbhc-house and retail licences, there 
are, as akeady indicated, a number of licensed hotels and 
restaurants. There are ten of these whose licences were 
bought by the company, but which I was disappointed to 
learn they had disposed of to private parties, who were 
allowed to conduct their businesses pretty much as the 
hotel keepers in our own city, charging what prices they 
chose for their liquors, and appropriating to themselves 
the profits. So far as I could learn, the only important 
condition attached to the Hcence was, that they are under 
obligation to purchase all their spirits and wines from the 
company, an arrangement much the same as that which 
exists between certain liquor dealers and brewers in our 
own country. There are, besides the drink establish- 
ments enumerated, no fewer than 400 beer-shops for the 
sale of ale aud porter, and in many of them wine is also 
sold. There is no licence required in Sweden for the 
sale of malt liquors ; still, upon visiting several of these 

E laces on a Sunday, I found them crowded with young 
ids and dissipated persons, imbibing their ale and porter 
amid tobacco smoke, much as is to be seen in an ordinary 
London beer-shop. I was surprised to find among the 
friends of the company an idea that the drunkenness of 
Gothenburg was in no way produced by the consumption 
of ale and porter. This delusion was not shared in by 
all, as I met a reclaimed drunkard, who had been saved 
L in a time of revival in Sweden, who told me that he had 
l-uot only been drunk upon ale and beer, but also upon 
7 Gothenburg porter, which I found to be sold in many 
parts of Sweden. 



EXTENT OF DRUNKENNESS IN GOTHENBURG. 

With all this drmk-diapensing machinery, the quoetion 
arises, What is the real social condition of Grothenbnrg, aa 
regards drunkenneaa and ita concomitautB of criminaUty 
and pauperism'? I am sorry that the answer I feel con- 
strained to give is by no means such as I could have 
wished. In the principal streets I witnessed few eaaes of 
drunkenness, but in many of the back streeta and more 
populous parts of the city it was otherwise. In one day I 
counted in the streets of Gothenburg upwards of eighty 
persona staggering about in a state of intoxication. But 
aa it wonld be manifeatly wrong to draw any conclusion 
regarding the social condition of Gothenburg from this 
one fact, let us direct our attention to a teat of a more 
practical and autlioritative kind. On the morning of the 
-16th of Jime I visited the poHce court, when 53 cases 
were before the magistrate, and of these, 22 were charged 
with drunkeuneHB. After the court was over, the pre- 
siding magistrate told ua that nine-tentha of all the cases 
that came before him were directly or indirectly asso- 
ciated with drinking — (hear, hear) — a remark which, I am 
florry to say, comports with my own experience as a 
magistrate in Edinburgh. It waa interesting to find that 
the pleas urged in extenuation by the accused victims of 
the traffic were precisely auch as those urged at the 
Edinbiu-gh Police Bar. For example, one " Didn't know 
anything about it, having been overcome vrith liquor." 
Another " admitted that he had got a glaea or two," but 
atoutly denied that he was drunk. (Laughter.) A third 
confessed that he was drunk, but denied several previous 
convictions charged against him. The officer m court 
affirmed that he had been several times at the bar, charged 
with being "overloaded," which, being interpreted into 
plain English, means drunk. (Laughter.) Still the prisoner 
denied, but on the books being appealed to, hie plea was 
discovered to be worthleaa, and, like many others, he was 
sent to prison for several days, to be fed on bread and 
water. He left the court protesting that it must have 
been another person of the same name. (Renewed 
ghter.) From this I learned that human nature is 
much the same everywhere, and that strong drink is ever 
and essentially the same in ita phyaiological reaults in all 
countries, and among all classea of the people. In order 
that we may understand more fully the present social 




fteondition of Gothenbm-g, let ns look at the poor-law and 
police returiiB for the last year, with which I was kindly 
tiimishcd by the chief officers of the respective depart- 
ments, as alao the official returns for the laet twenty-two 
j'earB. I shall have occasion eubBequently to refer to 
former years, but as in 1868 the populatiou was increased 
I by the extension of the municipal boimdary, it is only 
I -during the last five years that they may be regarded aa 
1 -available for impai-tial comparison. 



SOCLYL COXDITION OF GOTHENBUEG CONTRASTED WITH 
THAT OF KDIXBURGH. 

Turning, then, to tlie police returns, wo fijid that in 
1872 there were apprehended by the pohcc 3170 men, 
.and 155 women, bemg a total of 3325, or 6 per cent, 
on a population of 58,000. From the poor law retums 
for the same year, we find that the number of paupers in 
the poorhouse, children boarded out, and those to whom 

! out-door rehefwas administered, amoimted in allto 3107, or 

' 5^ per cent, of the populatiom In contrasting the police 
retums of Gothenburg with our own city, we leai'n from Mi' 
Linton's return for 1872, just pubhshed, tliat the number of 
commitments was 9302, or nearly 4| per cent, on a popula- 
tion of 200,000 ; and from the parochial returns for the 
three parishes of the City, St Cuthbert'e, and Canongate, 
we find that the number of paupers of all kinds upon the 

' roll was, in May 1872, 5916, or under 3 per cent, of the 
population. Looking next at the number of drunken 
cases for 1872, we find that in Gothenburg they immbered 
1581, while in Edinbm-gh the numbers were 1789. If 
they had been as numerous according to population as 
Gothenburg cases, tliis number would have been 5451. 
In other words, the nuniber of cases in Gothenburg were 
tln-ee times as many aa in Edinburgh duiing 1872. In 
view of what has been said and ^vritten ui the way of 
commending the drinking an-angements of Gothenburg 
for our imitation, lot us take the percentage returns of 
drunken cases in Gothenburg for the last nine years, as 

, published by the honorary secretary of the Edinburgh- 
Gothenburg Committee, in a letter in the Ret-iew of 11th 
July 1873, and conti-ast them with those in Edinburgh for 
the same period. In doing tbis, it is important to know 
that in neither town are drunkards apprehended by the 
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police unless they are unable to take care of them- 
selves : — 



1864 


Percentage of cases in 

Gothenburg. 
fi-10 


1865 




... 5*57 


1866 




... 375 


1867 




... 3*58 


1868 




... 3*50 


1869 




... 2*56 


1870 




... 2-52 


1871 
1872 




... 2-67 
... 2-72 



1864 


Percentage of cases in 

Edviburgh, 
1-9S 


1865 




.... 1*27 


1866 




.... 1*28 


1867 




.... 1*04 


1868 




.... 1*05 


1869 




.... 104 


1870 




.... 0*93 


1871 




.... 0-90 


^1872 




.... 0-90 



I may here remark that while in Gothenburg there is 
one pohceman to every 415 persons, there is in Edin- 
burgh only one to every 592 persons. This is by no 
means an imimportant fact for the ratepayers. From 
these figures it will be seen that, deplorable as is the 
social condition of our own city, that of Gothenburg, as 
revealed by the authorised returns, is much worse. 



KESULTS OF THE BOLAG SCHEME. 

This is no subject for congratulation ; for we are all 
aware that our condition is clamant for a remedy. The 
only question is. What can be done to meet the necessity ; 
and whether a remedy, or anything approaching one, has 
been found by the gentlemen who are at work at Gothen- 
burg? We are here necessarily confronted with the 
question. What was the state of things in 1865, and what 
has been the effect of the plan commencing that year 
upon the community? Let it be remembered that for 
about ten years — from 1855 to 1865 — a general law 
affecting the manufacture and sale of spirits had been in 
operation throughout Sweden. Free trade had utterly 
failed, and the coimtry was desolated by intemperance. 
This is admitted by all, and the law which came into 
force in 1855 not only dealt vigorously with the distil- 

' It has been objected to this comparison, that Gothenburg is and Edin- 
burgh is not a seaport town, and that whereas Gothenburg is debited with 
cases which arise amongst the seafaring class of the popuhition, Edinburgh is not. 
Leith — the port of Edinburgh — although now a separate municipal govern- 
ment, is so intimately connected with Edinburgh, as to form one community. 
Dealing with them as such, the results for 1872 are these :— 

ropolation. Drunkennea*. Percentage. {JadLelth.^ 

245,800. ... 2913. ... 1*25. 



lation, and practically aboiiahed the small stills which 
were ti» be found in aimoet every farm-house in the 
ooiintry, but it also gave local authorities power to lesaen 
or even stop the sale in their dietricta. This gTand 
illustration of repression and dimiuished consumption was 
followed by marked salutary results in the country places, 
but did not extend so much to the towns. In Gothenburg 
there remained considerable drinking and its consequences, 
notwithstanding the general advance in sobriety through- 
out Sweden, and the patriotic citizens of that active 
town were driven to mquire what could be done to 
gi-apple ^vith their bad social condition, especially their 
pauperism. They soon found that the great source ot 
their poverty and demoralisation was the liquor shops, 
and a special committee of philanthropists recommcndeii 
that the pubhc-houses should be taken in Land by a body 
of gentlemen, who would endeavour to conduct the traffic 
without injury to society. (Applause.) As it has been 
stated, the genei'allaw, called the "King's Law," provided 
for the sale of licences by auction, instead of leaving the 
Bck'ction of the holders of licences to the magistrates or 
justices. This provision enabled the committee to offer 
to purchase the licences and act with them as they 
thought fit, and the Town Council, after some discussion, 
permitted the arrangement to be made, and a small 
committee or corporation of gentlemen became practically 
the proprietors of 43 places in 1865, on the condition that 
the town funds should at least receive from the company 
as much a& hitherto resulted to the fimds of the town from 
the sale. The houses which the company, or Bolag, aa it 
is called, took in hand at once, were not all tho places 
where spirits were sold, as they could only obtain those 
which fell in for sale that year, the sale lasting in each 
case for three years. They were able to make a sub- 
stantial start, and I liave much pleastire in stating that 
among all classes, iocluding clergymen, pohce and poor 
law authorities, jonmahsts, distinguished citizens, and 
representative working men, there was but one opinion 
e.tpressed, and that to the effect that at the com- 
■ mencement of the company's operations much good was 
accomplished, althongh, 1 regret to say. that they wore 
equally imanimous in expressing their disappointment 
that latterly it had failed to produce those results which 
they had fondly anticipated. Strange to say, we met no 
one who could point directly to the cause why the 



benoficent refiuHii experienced at the commencenient 
should not have coutiiinGd to be realised. True, somo 
]-eferred to the increaae of wages in the town, and to the 
number of etraogera ironi the country, but cleai-ly in such 
a way as to show that they themselves were by no means 
satisfied with the explanation. 



SECRET or PARTIAL SUCCESS. 

After visiting the criminal and poor law departments, 
and obtaining accurate of&cial retmns, I directed my 
attention to the solution of the difficulty, and arrived at 
what I regard as an explanation, and which I now submit 
for your consideration. (Applause.) In order to do this, 
it is necessary that I lay before you the returns for 
dmnkennesa in Gothenburg for the lust nine years : — 

Returti of Caee^/or Di-unkenness from 1804 to 1872. 





2161 

207" 




8fiB 


1870 


807 

8fl8 


1375 

1320 


1872 



Now, what I wish you particularly to note i^, that the 
improved system came into operation in October 1865, 
and that at one stroke the licences then purchased by the 
company were reduced from 40 to 23, or nearly to one- 
half. Now, mark the result. During the first year the 
number of drunken cases fell from 2070 to 1424. (Ap- 
plause.) From this one fact, I submit that it is clear to a 
demonstration, tliat the marked benefits which flowed 
from the Gothenburg scheme are cliiefly traceable to the 
removal of seventeen centres of temptation by the re- 
duction of licences. (Applause.) This conclnaion appeara 
to become irresistible when you obsei-ve that no further 
reduction wortii noticing followed, but that, on the 
contrary, the number of convictions during the remaining 
six years of the company's operations has increased from 
1424 to 1581. I submit if the licensed public-houses in 
Edinburgh, nr in any town in Scotland, were to bo reduced 
neEwly one-half, and the facilities and temptations to 
drinking thus lessened, and the accommodation of the 
remainder not increased, there M'ould be a corresponding 
reduction in our commitments for ilruukenness. (Gjcere.) 
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But as I formerly stated that the population had, in 1868, 
been enlarged by an extension of the municipality, in 
order to ascertain the results of the scheme upon the 
social condition of Gothenburg, we must take the statis- 
tics for the last five years. This is all the more neces- 
sary, seeing that in 1868 the company had acquired 
the whole of the 61 licences which the town had for sale, 
including the whole of the public-houses selling spirits. 
First, then, we have the total returns of police commit- 
ments for the five years ending 1872 : — 



1868. 
1869. 
1870. 



.3123 
.3659 
.3168 



1871 3134 

1872 8326 



Second, returns of drunken cases : — 



1868. 
1869. 
1870. 



.1320 
.1445 
.1416 



1871 1531 

1872 ......1681 



Third, returns for pauperism :- 



1868. 
1869. 
1870. 



.2976 
.3026 
.3187 



1871. 
1872. 



.3198 
.3107* 



These figures speak for themselves, and afford material 
for the calm reflection of all interested in the discussion 
of this momentous object. (Applause.) They constitute 
their own best expositor, and must go far in themselves 

* In a fair and impartial criticisni of the lecture which appears in the Oote- 
lorgs Ilandelsoch Sjofarts Tidningf the writer (evidently by mistake) represents 
me as having embraced, in the number of paupers for 1872, "a great number 
of school children who receive parish relief." It is true that in the official 
return supplied me by the authorities the children who were fed at school were 
included, but with the view of understating, rather than run the risk of over- 
stating the case against Gothenburg, I deducted the number of these children, 
as the following return furnished me will show : — 

Official Return of Pauperism in Gothenburg in 1872. 

In poorhouse, 694 

Children boarded out, 569 

Out-door paupers, 1844 

Children fed m schools, 969 



Total, 4066 

Deduct children fed in schools, 969 



Leaving the number of. 3107 

It will thus be seen that, in the preparation of my lecture, I anticipated the 
objection which has been raised, thinking it probable that some of the children 
so enumerated might be included among out-door paupers, and that the number 
of 3107, originally stated by me, was substantially correct and did not embrace 
'* the great number of school children who receive parish relief." — D. L. 
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to enable the people of Scotland to make up their minclB 
I as to the merits of that scheme, which we are told has 
I solved the great social question affecting the removal of 

popular driuikennesa, (Applause.) 



DEFECTS IN THE COMPANY'S SCHEME. 

Let us now look at some of the more immediate objects 
, aimed at by the promoters of the Gothenbui-g scheme, and 
h Bee to what extent these have been reahsed. One of the 
I more prominent of these objects is to remove the motive 
of private gain, by which the publican is stimulated in the 
prosecTition of his business. This is a most plausible 
proposal, and commends itself at once to the judgment of 
most men. At the same time, after personal and minute 
observation on the spot, I confess that I found the grog- 
. sho^s of Gothenburg conducted with as great energy and 
' efficiencyas are those of Edinburgh. Indeed, it woidd be 
difficult to mate any suggestion by which the enoj-mons 
amount of hquor could be sold in less time and with less 
inconvenience to the consumer. True, the law provides 
that the premises shall be well Ughted and ventilated, and 
that no liquor shall he sold to persons who are drunk. 
Those provisions are not pecxdiar to Gothenburg. They 
are the statutory requirements of every town in Scotland, 
and generally spcalimg, so far as Edinburgh is concerned, 
' they are as well attended to. (Applause.) Mark, I do 
, not say that liquor is not frequently supplied to intoxicated 
persona by certain publicans in Edinbiu-gh. (Hear, hear.) 
( At the same time, it is no less true that such persons are 
' also supplied by the company's servants in Gothenburg. 
Of this I saw several melancholy instances. One of them 
' I may refer to. On a Sabbath evening I saw one of tlie 
most wretched victims I have witnessed in Gothenburg, 
. Edinburgh, or elsewhere. I shall not shock this auilieuce 
I by a description of his miserable appearance. He stood 
1 before one of the company's grog-shops imploring those 
who came out for money. Two well-dressed young lads 
appeared to commiserate the unhappy object, and gave 
I him a few ore. The poor drink-cursed victim took hold of 
the rail, and dragged himself up the few steps into one of 
those "model public-houses "—the one so beautifiilly 
described in MaciniUan'i Maganne. (Laughter.) I re- 
marked to a friend — " There goes the poor wretch 
for yet another glass." " Surely he will not be supphed,' 



I added, remartiiig that I did not believe there were a 
score of pubhcans m Edinburgh who would give him more 
Uquor. My fiiend followed him into the liquor-ehop. The 
" customer " laid his sis ore upon the counter, was supplied 
with the debasing drug, and soon afterwards returned to 
the street, aud was again begging before the door, when I 
turned away with a feeling of unutterable disappoint- 
ment and disguet. Talk of making the liquor traffic 
respectable ! Vain expectation. (Applause.) True, you 
may place it in the hands of a company of well-meaning, 
large-heai-ted, and it may be Christian men, but as well 
irj to make the coramou brothel square with the prin- 
■ciplea of morality and Scriptm'e, as attempt to turn the 
grog-shop into a harmless and respectable institution. 
^Loud applause.) The attempt to cure drunkenness by 
continuing to provide for the consumption under the 
most respectable — or, if you will, roHgious — auspices, I 
regard as a delusion. (Hear, hear.) The evil is in the 
■drink, and not in the place or circumstances in which it is 
sold. (Applause.) It would appear that the coiTupting 
iuflueuce of the di-infc traffic is such as to make itself fult 
upon all who become connected with it. Even the good 
folks of Gothenburg would seem to form no exception. 
Although one of the chief objects of the company, in 
purchasing the licences, was that they might be able to 
reduce the number, and although the benefits of reduction 
were so manifest in 1866, and notwithstanding that they 
subsequently purchased other twenty-one licences, there 
has, witli the exception of the reduction of one, been no 
fm-ther reduction since the commencement of their opera- 
tions, when they %vith decided benefit removed seventeen at 
ooce. Again, what is still more remarkable, on going over 
their accounts, I found that the managers who sell most 
liquor have the largest incomes. On euquiiy I also found 
that while the salary of each manager was fixed, he was 
allowed to traffic in ale and porter to any extent, and 
allowed to pocket the profit for liia private gain. In 
this connection I may say that I found the motive for 
selling ale and porter for the manager's personal profit 
was by no means lessened in its' activity by the fact that 
the porter sold was manufactured in Gothenburg, and 
bore the honoured name of " Carnegie's Porter." 
(Langhter.) Another feature in the remuneration of the 
managers is the fact that they are paid 3J per cent, on 
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the amount of tlieir draAvings fixini briinvin and other 
I epirituous liquors. This, I was told, was to make up for 
leakage and broken glass, an explanation by no means 
Batisfactory to my mind, having learnt from those well able 
to form an opinion that one per cent, "would cover all 
8uch loss. Tne corrnpting influence of the traffic was 
seen in the natural disposition of most if not all of the 
partjea to do a large business. In one case it was 
pecnliarly striking. Visiting, in company with one of the 
officials of the Bolag, a number of the houses in succession, 
we foiuid upwards of forty persons all di-inlcing in one 
establishment. The manager was engaged as a publican 
when his hcence was bought up by the company, and 
could speak tolerably fair English. Looking round upon 
his ntunerous customers, I said — " You do a large trade 
here." " Yah," he rephed, " a roaring trade." I said — 
" There are hundreds who appear to come here in a day." 
"Hundredal" he repHed, with an a.ii- of surprise; "not 
only hundreds, but thousands in a day." " What ! " I said, 
" and some of them two or three times a day?" "Not 
t two or three times, but ten and twenty times in a day," 
[ lie replied, with a heartiness and gusto which showed the- 
extent to which he at least had appreciated the object 
aimed at by the promoters of the company. 1 am 
not disposed harsldy to criticise the conduct of the 
manager in question, as it is difficult to get up sympathy 
for any system which places its servants in a position 
where, according to the thoorj', industrial energy should 
' be discouraged, and where it is cither wrong or inexpedient 
to be " diligent in business." Even Mr Gamete appears 
affected by the influence of tlie traffic, as is evident from 
the complacency with which lie contemplates the enormous 
quantity of liquor consumed, and by which the people of 
. Gothenburg are being imjioverished and criminalised. In 
speaking of the financial results of the system, ho says, — 
^ " The financial results are not less satisfactory, for the 
net amount of profit paid to the town treasury by the 
company has averaged, for the last three years (during 
which the company have held all the sixty-one licences), 
no less than between £10,000 and £11,000 a year, exceed- 
ing by £3500 the amount which these sixty-one licences 
before realised at auction. There can he no doubt that 
these results, both moral and financial, would have been 
[ still greater if the company held the monopoly of the 
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whole Bpirit trade, the retail liceuces aa well as the puhhc- 
hoiiee licences." Here it is important to notice that this 
£10,000 per annum piiid to the community is not entirely 
attributable to the new scheme. Prior to the eetablishment 
of the Bolag, the pubhcans who previously held licences 
paid to the community above £7000 per year, so that, 
after all, the annual payment derived by the community 
thi-DUgh the introduction ot the company is reduced to 
between £3000 and £4000 per year. Surely this is a very 
paltry return for the responsibility imdertaken by the 
community in becoming active agents in the administra^ 
tion of the traffic. 



OBJECnONS TO TKB COMPANT'S SCHEME. 

This leads us now to speak du'ectly of what appears to 

me to be some of the more essentially objectionable 

features of the Gothenbiu'g plan. I refer to the company, 

as the representatives of the public, having become the 

Eubhcans. There may be advantages in this aiTangement, 
ut these, 1 apprehend, are far more than coimterbalanced 
by the disadvantages acenaing from the change. It is 
notorioua that public companies and corporations in then- 
united capacity dare to do things from which as individuals 
they would personally shrink, aud that which would bo 
regarded as nighly dascreditable in the individual is too 
often accepted as honourable when done by the same 
persona in a pubhc capacity. The effect of a number of 
well-known and philanthropic men having in Gothenburg 
taken the Hquor ti-affic iuto their own hands, to have the 
liquor dispensed by large numbers of most respectable 
employes, many of them imderstood to be superior young 
women, has been to throw a moral air of respectability 
around the traffic which, among young men especially, 
has been of the moat damnatory description. Himdred^, 
I might say thousands, of young men who would have felt 
ashamed to be seen entering a public-house, while in the 
hands of a disreputable pubhcan, are now to be seen 
patronising them with as httle compimction as if entering 
a literary institute or mechanics' hbraiy. Looking at this 
dauger, it is by no means a gratifyiug feature to liud from 
the company's returns that the quantity of hquor con- 
sumed in their pubUo-houBes manifests a decided iuci'eaae. 
On the entire salea of last year there was a decrease, but 
a, careful examination showed that this was only in that 




I part of tlieir operations wliich the company condemn, yet 

I -continue to prosecute — ^viz., the bottle or "fetching" 
department. In the pubhc-houses where the liquor is 
consumed, tho quantity of spiiits sold in the year 18(39 and 
1870 was 142,622 kans, while in 1872 it reached 191,645 
kans, being an.increase of 49,023 kane, or 29,413 gallons. 
With tliia increasing consumption of liquor it is beyond 
our power to eee anything encouraging in the direction ot 
temperance, but we do eee that this coincides most 
remarkably with an inci-ease of drunken caees. (Applaiise.) 
Another evil resulting from the system now under discus- 
sion is ita deadening effect upon the moral susceptibilities 
of the community, and its manifest tendency to reconcile 

I a large section of the i-atepayers to its continued prosecu- 

I tiom We all know in this country the effect which the 
revenue derived from the liquor traffic has upon the mind 

I of the Government. Those famihar with the late speech 
of Mr Lowe, Chancellor of the Exchequer, must have 
observed the value he and his colleagues put upon the 

I annual payment of 26 millions sterling derived from the 
hquor traffic. Extend the direct pecuniary intei-est 

1 possessed by the Imperial Government in the hquor 
traffic to yom- municipalities, and the moral effect of the 

I same mischievous arrangement is inevitable, and has 

* aheady been felt in Gothenburg. Siu-ely the people ot 
this country are already sufficiently committed ly statute 
law in the matter ofhcensing. (Applause.) At a large 
meeting of working men in Gothenburg, we, after stating 
the object of our mission and hearing their opinion of tlie 
Gothenburg plan, asked if they would recommend us on 

' oiu- return to urge its introduction into Scotland ; and in 
reply there was heard 'from all parts of the building the 
cry of " Nay, nay." Upon asking for a reason, they told 
na that since the profits were paid over to the community, 

t large numbers of the trading and better classes did not 

I care to have the public-houses put down, because now 
they were largely relieved from paying taxes. Such is 
the testimony of those upon the spot, and who, it must be 
admitted, are competent to form an intelligent opinion. 
(Applause.) I confess that at one time I was disposed to 
look with favour upon the proposal to hand over the 
profits of the liquor traffic to the community, but when I 
was brought face to face with the anomalous and incon- 
itistent position in which the commujiity were placed by 

I becoming the active agents in carrying on the traffic, the 
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whole aspect of the case became materially altered. 
When I viBited the schools of Gothenburg, and saw with 
what efficiency they were training the rising generation 
to be useful and indufitrious citizens, I admired the wise 
and utilitarian character of theh system. But when I 
next visited their grog-shops, and saw their youth being 
educated in habits of improvidence, diseipatioii, and 
irrehgion, I was struck witn the anomaly. On passing 
from their grog-shops to then prison, and seeing tlie 
victims who had been debauched and criminalised through 
tlie operations of the Bolag, the position of Gothenburg 
Bud its philanthropists stood before me as a great ijitellec- 
tual puzzle. Proceeding next to their poorliouse, where 
I saw, clothed in the habiliments of charity, the wives 
and children of the drunkards whose earnings had passed 
into the till of the company, I felt paiufhUy depressed ; 
and when my iuvestigatioua terminated in the imder- 
taker'a department, and I saw the coffins beiug liiauuiao- 
tured by the very drink-made paupers, at the rate, as I 
was told, of between five and six hundred a year, aud 
•considered that these were largely to be used in committuig 
to the grave those who had been beggared through the 
agency of the company, I shrunk with instinctive norrnr 
from the bare possibility of becoming a participator in 
such a system. (Loud applause.) To my mind it was 
eingidarly like "having fellowship with tlie unfniitful 
works of darkness," and becoming "partakers ui other 
men's sins." (Applause.) Assummg that the people of 
Scotland were jirepared to ma.ke an experbnent on the 
■Gotlienhurg plan, there are difficulties here to be eucoim- 
tered of wtiicn its promoters knew nothing. There is, for 
example, the question of compensation. In Sweden 
thore is the imperial law, by which licences are put up to 
auction, and where compensation is uncalled for. In 
Hcotland there is uo such thing, and as Mr Carnegie 
recognises the vested rights of the publicans beyond tlie 
term of their existing hcence, the difficulties which I 
pointed out at a former public meeting here present them- . 
aelves. Indeed, in the draft of the bill about to be sub- 
^ mitted to Parliament, powers are taken to borrow large 
I Bums of money from the Government or others, and as 
I security, it is pi-ovided that the county assessment aud 
police rates in burghs ai'o to be inipledged. I don't know 
what the ratepayers of the county will have to say to 
tliis, but it is not likely that the people of Edinburgh, who 



I kept the city in turmoil for ten years, because tbe late 
Lord Advocate impledged the corporation revenues to 
maintain churches and to compensate Christian ministers, 
■will tamely allow Parliament to confiscate the police rates 
for the purpose of purchasing public-houses and com- 
pensating piiblicans. (Loud applauee.) 



CONCLUSION. 

Wlmt, then, I ask, are the lessons wliich the history of 

Sweden teaches in regard to this subject of universal 

interest ? It teaches, through the sobriety, health, and 

longevity of her female population, that alcohol as a 

"beverage is unnecessary, and that climate is no apology 

for drunkenness. (Applause.) It teaches, through the 

1 number and character of her schools, that education is na 

efficient remedy for that prevailing vice. It teaches, 

through her terrible sufferings in the past, that free trade 

in intoxicating liquor carries witli it manifold misery, and 

I is perilous to national existence. It teaches, through her 

[ beneficent law of 1855, that legislative prohibition will 

1 secure national sobriety just in proportion to the extent 

■ it is accepted and applied. (Applause.) Again, the 

I present condition of Sweden teaches that the liquor- 

[ traffic, whether carried on by distinguished philan- 

I thropists or the must selfish of publicans, is, oy an 

t inexorable law of the Eternal, the same in its direful 

results, and that, although it were possible to have it 

conducted by an angel from heaven, it necessarily 

involves the temporal and eternal ruin of masses of 

the people. (Loud applause.) It ftirther teaches that 

BO long as the community allow the traffic to exist, they 

must make up their mind to bear all the consequences of 

the self-inflicted curse. I visited Sweden divested of 

I prejudice, and willing, yea, anxious, to be convinced of 

the potency of the Bolag scheme as a practical and 

efficient remedy for dnmkenness. 1 am here, however, to 

confess that I was grievoosly disappointed. (Applause.) 

"When I visited Gothenburg, I there found strong drink 

doing its deadly work as in our own city. Its miserable 

captives I founil staggering in the streets, and filling the 

prison and the poorhouae ; and the liquor traffic, notwith- 

ntanding all the care and philanthropy expended upon it, 

I found to be pre-eminently the curse and pest of that 

I highly-fe-voured town. Six years ago, by a bold and 



-well-directed stroke in the dii-ection of local proliilritioii, 
^runkenueBs received a temporary tiheok ; but since then, 
Jill the appliances of the Bolag have failed to limit the 
biisiLCBS of the public-house, or to keep abreast the tide 
of dissipation, pauperism, and crime. lu short, the past 
history and present cnudition of Sweden proclaim in 
thunder tones the God-given annoimcement, which the 
ingenuity of man can never alter or revoke—" Wine is a 
mocker, strong di-ink is raging, and whoso is deceived 
thereby is not wise.'' (Applause. ) Finally, I am satisfied 
that there are no valid, moral, social, or religious reasons 
why the traffic in intoxicating liquors as beverages should 
I -exist. At the same time, t£ere are many pressing and 
.solemn considerations why it should be suppressed ; and 
while hading with satisfaction eveiy measm-e that would 
■(Uminish the number of public-houses, or limit their hours 
of sale, I feel more and more assured that the proclama- 
tion of the whole truth concerning the traffic is the duty 
of all temperance reformers, and the safest and surest 
road to idtimate and permanent success. (Loud cheers.) 

The CH;\irmau then called upon the Rev. Mr Jones, of 
Liverpool, who had accompanied their excellent fiiend, 
Bailie Lewie, to trothenburg, to address a few remarks to 
the meeting. 

Mr Jones, who was received with loud applause, said 
that he had had the privilege of being at the side of their 
friend Bailie Lewis in the various inveetigatione to which 
tie referred, and he stood there solemnly and deliberately 
to give his testimony to the trutli of these statements, 
and his assent to the deductions which were drawn from 
the examination. (Loud applause.) He was one of three 
who occupied a different position in life, and possibly they 
were thus enabled to view tlie question fi'om three 
different standpoints ; but like three roads going towards 
tlie same city, they arrived by three different roads at the 
Mame termination. Bailie Lewis, he might say, represented 
the citizen ; Mr Raper viewed it from the standpoint of a 
temperance refonner; and he (Mr Jones^ from the stand- 
point of a Christian minister, — and from these three points 
they had converged to one conclusion, and that was, that 
they could not conscientiously recommend to the people ot 
Edmburgh or SootJand the adoption of the Gothenbm-g 
fiyetem. He coDfessed that he went to Gothenburg some- 
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what prepossessed witli the Gothenhurg system. Rurauurs 
', reached him of the glorious results in that citj", 
Kand he was not prepared to eay they were all false until 
Ihe had looked into it ; and yet he had some misgivings, 
' r it seemed strange to hiin that an experiment whicli 
amounted to tliis, how to play with fire without getting 
bui-ned — how, in tWct, to euro drunkenness by dealing in 
the very agent from which drunkenness comes. He 
must hear this testimony to the honesty of the gentlemen 
■who constituted the company, as they were called. He 
oould bear persona! testimony to the ability of these 

fentlemen, their courtesy and kindness, but he could not 
elp feeling that their philanthropy was to be received 
with a c[ualification. Mr Joues went on to show that the 
company derived a profit of 6 per cent, for the amount of 
capital which they invested, a proceeding which he 
thought was rather incompatible with the idea that tlieir 
efforts to suppress the drink traffic were purely philan- 
thropic' It had been stated that great good had resulted 
from the managers of the compan^s estabhsbments 
receiving no profit, but he pointed out that they received 
an annual dividend of 3 J per cent, on the returns from the 
I several establishments which they conducted. He con- 
I'Sidered that the system presented a greater danger to < 
I Bociety than the ordinary system, from the high social J 
} fitaiiding and philanthropy o£ the gentlemen engaged in 
dealing out the drink ; the more respectable they made 
the drink, the more dangerous it was to society. Dr 
Begg would pai'don him if he said, using his name by way 
of illustration, that if he wero to open a gin shop in Edin- 
burgh he would be the most dangerous publican in 
Edinburgh. (Laughter and applause.) He also showed 
at some length that if the effect of the system was to 
'improve the people resident in the towns, it had a de- 
liaorahsing effect upon those in the country. He con- 
F tended that the good results which Lad followed from 
the adoption of the system in Gothenburg were occasioned 
siniply by the reduction in the number of public-houses, 
and in conclusion, said — Let not Scotland, the land of 
Knox, Chalmers, and Guthrie, lead the way in adopting 
this system. Let not Scotland, tliti land of the old 

' It may beie be mentioDeiJ, tlmC Mr Jodbb eipluneil, that while ui simunl 
L dividend o£ 8 per Gent, ia guarauteed to aharehuliiera of the oouipmij upon &U 
I manej odvuicei], no mouey ba« yet been called \ip, in cutiBei)ueQce of the targe 
I dul; drawing! of the compuiy. 
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I Bible, introduce a Bystem that -would put back for many 

I years, perhaps, tlie true reform for which thousands of 

[ them were fighting. In the interests of national progresH, 

_ 1 the interests of the Christian Church, in the mterests 

' of the homes of the people, claim for yourselves, and act 

upon it, the motto of one who was himself a Scotchman — 

"Trust in God and do the right." (Loud applause.) 

Eov. Thosias Cochrane propiiscd a vote of thanks to 
Bailie Lewis and the R^v. Mr Jones for their addresses, 
(Loud applause.) 

Councillor GoWANS seconded the motion, and expressed 

I tlie regret which he often felt when paying his workmen 
their wages, that a large portion of tlieir eai-nings whicli 
they ou^t to spend in the maintenance of their fiimilies. 
was squandered in the public-house. 

The motion was earned by acclamation. 
The Rev. Mr Abamsox moved — "That, having hoard 
an exposition of the Gothenburg scheme of licences and 
its results in that town, this meeting is of opinion that 
the scheme is unsoimd in its principles and not beneficial 
in its effects, and therefore its introduction into Scot- 
land should not have the support of moral and social 
reformers." He remarked that working men and others 
might be attracted by the fact that the money derived 
from the system went to lessen taxation, but he con- 
tended that the real principle involved was that they 
wanted to make vice pay, — a principle which was radically 
false, and could not and would not bo adopted by 

I Christian Scotland. (Applause.) 

Councillor Sloan seconded the motion, ■^'hich was 
[ unanimously adopted. 

Mr Raper, of Manchester, then addressed the meeting, 

and gave his full endorsement to tlie statements and 

cfiDclusions which Mr Lewis had so eloquently submitted 

to the meeting. He had recognisud the necessity which 

had originated the demand in this coimtry for a change ; 

but as far as the scheme Tinder consideration had been 

examined, however laudable the attempt might be, it was 

i again proved that it was impossible satisflictonly to 

Tregidate the sale of intoxicating liquors. He concluded 

^ l)y pj-iipusing a vote of thanks to Dt Uegg for presiding. 

Mr J. L, Selkiuk. of Glasgow, seconded the motion. 
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Dr Begg, in returning thanks, said he had experienced 
•decided satisfaction in being present on such an inter- 
esting occasion — one of the most intelligent and 
enthusiastic meetings he had ever seen in Edinburgh, and 
he had seen a great many. He thought they had great 
reason to be thankful that they had received so much 
information so well stated upon this important subject. 
Of course, many might be deposed — and he thought it 
was but right to examine the matter more fully in all its 
details, and he was certain that those who had addressed 
them had no other wish than to consider the important 
subject which had been so ably put before them. They 
had had an illustration that evenmg of how public spirit 
might be manifested by combining a summer jaunt with 
such a useful exercise as that, the results of which had 
been laid before them. They had had public spirit, and 
what he had found very rare in his experience, they had 
had moral courage exhibited that night in no ordinary 
degree. He trusted that the results of their meeting 
might prove extremely beneficial. With reference to the 
remark often made, and he was afraid with too much 
truth, that corporations had no conscience, he would put 
the question. Ought they to have no consciences ? He 
thought they should have consciences. Let them seek to 
improve ; but by all means do not let them take an ex- 
ample which, however well meant it might be, was fitted 
to make them worse. He concluded by thanking the 
meeting for the cordial vote of thanks which was 
awarded to him. 

The meeting, which was crowded to the utmost 
-capacity of the hall, many having to leave without 
obtaining admission, then separated. 



MR CARNEGIE'S REPLY TO BAILIE LEWIS. 

Ab the result of this Lecture, Mr Carnegie delivered 
a Lecture in reply in the same Hal], on the 25th of 
..Tidy 18T3. 

The Chair was occupied by tlie Riglit. Hon. James CowAN, 
Lord Provost of the City of' Edinbi^rgh. 

Mr Cabneqie was accompanied to tliu platform by Lord 
Beuholme, the Hon. Charles Hope, the Rev. Sii" Henry 
Moucrieff, the Right Rev. the Bishop of Brechin, the Very 
Rev. Dean Montgomery, Bailie Lewis, Treasurer Colston, 
Bailie Blansliard, Leith ; CoimciUors Bennet, Falshaw, 
Mitcdongald, Muirhead, and Sutherland; Ex-Councillors 
FiiUarton, Mun-ay, and Somerville; Rev. Wm. Arnot; 
Messrs James Balfour, W.S. ; R. H. Bremner, M.D. ; M. 
Montgomerie Bell, W.S. ; John Campbell of Inverardoch ; 
Wm. Cowan, J. Morrison Davidson, Captain Maitland 
Dougall, R.N., of Scotscraig; John M. Donglas, Cupar; 
Charles Ferguson, British Linen Bank; Wm. Forbes of 
Medwyn ; Gillespie of Mountquhanie ; D. Gillespie, 
Advocate ; R. Grant ; Buchanan Hamilton of Leny ; 
Bethune Horaburgh, Fife ; Binning Home of Argaty ; 
Dr Horsburgh of Lochmalooy; J. M'Laren, W. H. Mac- 
farlane, A. Munro, Adam Moi-rison, Burn Murdoch ; Rev. 
<3, Phihp, Rev. Dr Robertson ; J, Richardson, Geo. 
Robertson, J. R. Stewart ; Rev. Dr Stevenson ; Jas. 
Tod, Esq., Advocate; Wm. Walker of MiUglen; P. 
Westren, etc. 

The Lord Provost was glad to see such a large meet- 
ing to listen to a scheme for improving the habits of the 
people, and for bringing about a greater amount of 
temperance and Bobriety than now existed. He asked 
the meeting to remember that they had all one object. 
They might difia- i^the means to be used for the accom- 
plishment of that object ; but every man was entitled to 
consideration, thanks, and courtesy in following out that 
olt^ect. He was aware that one of their distinguished 
ciazens — and one he could speak of only in terms of 
^eat admiration and regard — had been over ini[uiring 
about the Gothenburg licensing system, and had come to 
-a diifereut conclusion &om them; bi^t notwithatandiu^ 



tliat fact, he was sure of a patient hearing even from the 
Biipporters of that gentleman. (Applause.) 

Mr Carnegie, who waa received -with cheers, in the 
outset of his addi-ess, remarked that the able and 
eloquent lecture to which he waa called to reply waa 
addretised to those who believed in one or both of these 
propositions — (1.) That if two men agreed to drink no 
alcohol, they had a right to prohibit a third man from 
doing so : and (2.) That, supposing euch a right existed, 
there was a reasonable prospect that the British nation 
would accept that principle within the lifetime of any man 
now living. liis lecture, on the contrary, waa addressed 
' onlv to those who did not believe, or who doubted, one or 
botn of those propositions. His creed was to remove 
temptation as rar as was possible, consistently with the 

gJBsibility of obtaining spirits without breaking tho law. 
e would, therefore, for his part vote for a Permiasive 
Prohibitory Bill for spirits in the rm-al districts of Scot- 
land ; but would not extend such prohibition to towns or 
popidous places. He believed that those with whom be 
was acting were nearer their object than the United 
Kingdom Alliance. (Hisses and applause) So at least 
thought the organ of the Scottish publicans, which lately 
said it would not be surprised to see Carnegie beat 
Sir Wilfrid Lawaon. The cause of tliis succeaa was 
simply this — that the Gothenburg plan, when plainly 
etateti, commended itaelf to the common sense of most 
men as the best and most practicable mode yet proposed of 
dealing with a subject of almost insuperable difficulty. 
Eoferring to the pai'ty that had gone to Sweden to investi- 
gate the system, fie canvassed some of the remarks made 
in their recent speeches, which he held to prove that the 
gentlemen in question were hardly such as would be 
selected as a Royal Oommiasion to repoi-t on the subject 
under consideration, Gothenburg, he went on to say, did 
not profess to be a model of temperance, but it was 
xnakiiig rapid strides towards sucn a position. The 
iSwedea were au earnest and practical people; they had 
been roused to the necesaity of settmg boiuids to a 
national vice ; that could not bo done in a day, but they 
would not atop till they had succeeded. Bailie Lewis had 
referred to the fact that porter was sold in Sweden 
" bearing the honoured name of Oimi-gie." This might 
appear a great sin in the estimation of some of the 
strictest sect of abstainers, but it weighed very lightly on 
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his conscience. (Laughter and applause.) It ■was true that 
he held shares in a limited liabili^- company bearing the 
name he was proud to bear. (Hisses.) It was also true 
that one portion of the business of that company con- 
sisted of a porter brewery. No traveller could land in 
Sweden without Gothenburg porter being brought under 
his notice; but he could safely assert that the Swedes did 
not get drunk on that beverage. (Laughter.) It was 
there the general belief that porter rather promoted 
temperance — ("Oh!" and laughter) — by diminishing the 
consumption of spirits. Bailie Lewis said there were 
400 beershops in Gothenburg, but he omitted to men- 
tion that 300 of these would probably be closed next 
year in consequence of a change in the law placing 
malt liquors under the same regulations as wine. Should 
the time ever come when the habits of the Swedes so 
changed that it coidd fairly be maintained that the 
Gothenburg Brewery promoted drunkenness, he, for one, 
would have nothing more to do with it. (Applause.) 
j:\nd further, let me add, as long as I am a shareholder, 
I shall not grudge to devote every si.xpence I denve 
from it to promote any practical and effectual plan to 
check intemperance, either here or in Sweden, from 
the abuse of intoxicating liquors of every description. 
(Laughter and applause.) In Rome, when a saint ia 
about to be canonised, an official kriown by the name of 
the Devil's advocate, is called upon to remind the court 
of the sins and imperfections of the candidate for saint- 
ship. We owe a vote of thanks to Bailie Lewis for 
undertaking that office in regard to the Gothenburg 
system. (Laughter and hisses.) For in order to arrive 
at the truth, and form a just conclusion upon any 
proposed plan, it is a great advant-age to have every 
possible objection stated by an able advocate. Refer- 
ring to what was stated in his pamphlet, Mr Carnegie 
said that Baihe Lewie might thence have learned 
what was to be seen in Gothenbm-g. But the Bailie, 
in his account of the matter, had kept very much out 
of sight two most impoi-tant facts, — first, that the 
system in Gothenburg had hitherto had no fair trial, 
while forty private shops were still in existence, euppoBcd 
to sell more spirits than all the public-houses belongmg to 
the company ; and, secondly, that it was a great mistake 
to suppose that the 60,000 inhabitants of Gothenburg 
consumed six or seven gallons per head. In the mral 
districts the licences were reduced to such an extent, that 
only test exiated amoug a populatiuo. <A VlQ^tfiftiVs^ *^im 
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I province of which G-otheiiburg was the capital. Let 

L them suppose that the 890 liceosed houses in Edinburgh 

■were reduced to 31X), which would he the same propor- 

' tion an at preseut existed in Gothenbiu'g, and that the- 

' traffic in those houses was increased by the influx of a 

population of 170,000 from the surrounding rural parishes, 

"where only ten public houses existed, a traveller visiting 

eome of the town shops would probably carry away with- 

him a Hvely idea of a roaring trade being carried ott 

, there, and somewhat nnpleasaut sights would be seen, |' 

even although the total consumption was reduced. \ 

Then, again, the population of Gothenburg, as taken hy 

census, did not include thousands of workmen who 

flocked into town during the summer months, returning- 

to their homes in winter. It was amongst those men who 

had no homes, that drunkenness most existed. Neither had' 

any allusion been made to a well-known Swedish custom 

of taking a single glass of brandy before each of the two 

principal meals, which accormted for an immense pi-o- 

Eortiou of the consumption of spirits in Sweden, Mr 
'amegie went on to quote from the G-othenburg polico 
returns, to show that up to 1871 there had been a 
[ reduction of three-fifths in the cases of drunkenneas 
I from 1864. During the last two years the rise in wages 
[ liad raised the percentage from 2*52 to 2-72. This, bow- 
1 ever, contrasted not unfavourably with the increase of 
1 drunkenness in Glasgow, which amounted to 18 per cent. 
[ between 1870 and 1872, the number of cases in that city 
r last year reaching 6^ per cent, on the population, whereaB 
in Gothenburg the proportion was 2J per cent, In regard 
to pauperism, there had only been a diminution ofone- 
thu'd per cent, since 18B8 ; but this coidd be explained by 
the fact that the poor-law was now being more hberally 
administered, and by the great rise which had taken place 
in rent, firewood, and the necessaries of hie. The lecturer 
went on to contend that under the Gothenburg system a 
great reduction of licences had been effected, whereas, he 
contended, had the Permissive Bill been in operation in- 
Sweden, not one hcence would have been cut off. He 
then referred to the testimonies he had received from men 
of position in Sweden in favour of the system, and asked 
whether, supposing the late Dr Guthrie and the principal 
clergy of Edinburgh, the Lord Provost, the Chief 
" Constable, the Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
the members for the city all averred that great good had 
resulted from a certain social movement, more relianco- 
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would not be placed on their report than on that of three 
foreigners, however high in character and inteUigence, whci 
should declare that they had no belief in its efficacy. lu 
conclusion, he drew a parallel between control and pro- 
hibition, maintaining that the former had the advantage 
in being more practical. Despairing of stamping out 
drimkenness, he submitted that the reasonable course was 
to adopt a plan which promised to reduce it by one-half or 
more. At the close of the lecture, 

Mr James Balfour moved the follo^ving reeolutions. 
which were seconded by the Rev. W. Arnot : — 

" (1.) That the prenent eystem of licensing the sale of intonitating liquors is 
unsatisfactoiy slitce in prinoiple and results, and imperatiTely demandB re- 
consideraljoii. (2.) That it is eipediect that the temptationB to intemperanoe 
should be redaoed, and that while the litiuor traffic existfl, its administration 
and prohts should be placed under tha diiEct control of the ratepayers, and that 
one main feature of the administration shnuld be, that the persons eotrusted 
with the sale of such liquors should have uo pecuniary interest in the amount 
ot their Bales. (3.) That this meeting, withont committing itself to approval of 
the details of the sjetem in uperation in G othenburj^;, or o! the proposed bill 
for SeoUand, views with satiefaction the mtroductiun of e. measure embodying 
these principles." 

Bahje Lewis rose to move an amendment amid 
prolonged applause. He commenced by taking exceii- 
tion to an act of Mr Carnegie's committee in having 
pilloried him during the last two days as being opposed 
to getting the liquor traffic placed under poptilar control. 
It required a great deal of charity to believe that the 
parties responsible for this were not aware that the 
etatemeut was untrue. For nearly thirty years it had 
been known thronghont Scotland that he was advo- 
cating the riglit of the people to have the control 
of the drink traffic ; and if the committee had any 
regard for their reputation, they ought at once to with- 
draw the offensive statement they had unwarrantably 
pubhshed. (Great applause.) In regard to the statement 
of Mr Carnegie, that he knew the facts better than Bailie 
Lewis, his reply was that he (Bailie Lewis) did not 
manufacture the facts, but found them in Gothenburg, and 
liad got eveiy one of them from the officials of that town. 
He complained of the insinuation of Mr Carnegie about paid 
officials. (Hear, hear.) He had spent the greater part of 
his life in labouring in the cause of social and temperance 
reform, and while he had, during the last 30 years, lectiu-ed 
in almost every town in Scotland, and not a few in Eng- 
land, he challenged Mr Carnegie or any one else to prove 
that he had ever pocketed a, single shilUng by such labour.. 
(Great applause.) He had been spoken of as tlio " Devil's 
advocatu" — (cries of ".No, no," fiom Mr Cai-negic, and 
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[ "Yes, yce," fi-om tlie audience)^but liad lie stood there 
' in the character of a brewer, as one representing the 
liquor traffic — (hear, hear, and applause) — that term might 
have been more appropriately applied to him. (Great 
cheers.) Mr Carnegie had eaid that if it -were proved that 
the mauufactm-e and sale of porter led to dmnkennese, he 
would get out of the firm -with which he was connected. 
He wanted to take Mr Carnegie at his "word, and he re- 
I ferfed him to the company's inspector in Gothenburg, 
I who would tell him of the people getting drunk on porter, 
I and who said it was the most horrible form of drunkenness. 
I (Applause.) He hoped that after getting the proof he 
I would give effect to nia promise, by at once withdrawing 
this connection with the porter-manmacturingfirm.^ (Loud 
j cheers.) Mr Carnegie had further promised that he would 
' recommend the company in Gothenburg to abohsh the 
per centage of 3^ paid to their managers on the sale of 
" bninvin. ' He had to ask, in the name of consistency, 
that in the same letter he would recommend them to 
abolish the profits which the managers were paid ou the 
- eale of porter. (Hoar, hoar, and laughter.) Mr Carnegii 
admitted the facta stated by Bailie Leivis to be true, inas- 
much as they were contained in his own pamphlet. Ho- 
thanked him for this admission ; but that fie had leamei 
nothing but what his pamphlet contained did not comporfei 
with the truth. Mr Carnegie had not told us in hia' 
pamphlet that there were 400 beer shops in full blast in 

' In conBequence of Mr Carnegie luving forwarded a cummumcalaon to the 
J>aUy RteKai, enctosing a note from MrBoUe, llio compiuij'B inapector in Gothen- 
linrg, denying that be hmi ever stated to any one that the people of Gothenburg- 
got drunk ou porter, and exprasting hie disbelief that porter produoed dnrnkea- 
nesB in Sweden, Bnjiie Lewis wrote to the Daily Saiem Ba follows :^" In 
reply to tbeee remarkable aBsertions, I have to state — Ist, Tbat imme'li- 
ately before stepping un board tbe steamer for Enelsnd, Mr Bohle, in the 
oourBo of eouvoTHation, referred to oertsin parties who, after drinking brfmvin, 
bad recourse to porter, and stated in my hearing that the result was to produce 
the ranst horrible form of drunkenness, 2d, la my lecture in Queen Street 
HaU, I proved by incontestable evidence, that parties in Gothenburg got drunk 
■upon pifftBr. altboogb, strange to say, Mr Bohle telle ufl iu bis note that he never 
■anr any such cose. It would be interesUng to have Mr Bohle's defioitjon (if 
tbe term drunk or ' ofverlasteil.' Sd, Mr Bohle is not singular in the belief 
that no case of druokeimeaa bad ever taken place in Sweden by the use of 
porter, as I found almost all tho advooatea of the Gothenburg scheme of the 
ojanion that ale, beer, and porter wore unintoxicating, and some even oharactei-- 
tted them as 'temperance drinks." Forty years ago, before the old temperance 
movement (which allowed the use of porter) was tried and found wanting in 
Scotland, such aesertiaiiB might have been listened to with becoming gravity, 
but lin view of the parliamentary evidence on the beer bill, and the diuly 
experience of every beer shop in England, the discussion of sucb a propositicio, 
however needful in Galhenbm'g. is altogether superfluous oiid out of place in 
the columns of our Stiotcb or English newupspers." 
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f <3otlifcnburg, neither bad ho told ue that the company, 

after having bought ten hceuces, handed them back to 

the hotel-keepers to conduct their business aa formerly, 

only stiptdating that they should pnrchase all their 

" branvin " from the company I Again, Mr Carnegie had 

, forgotten to tell us in his pamphlet that wMle the 

[ publicans of Edinburgh had to pay their ovm rents, the 

l-company's managers in Gothenliurg were supplied by his 

T firm with porter, and allowed to pocket the entire profits, 

I while the company paid the rent, taxes, and gae. (Hear, 

■hear, and applause.) He complained of Mr Carnegie mia- 

%'epresenting him as to the results of the company at the 

J commencement. Ho put it to every one who was present 

f .at his lecture, or who read it in the newspapers, whether 

f or not he did not state that there was but one opinion 

laanong clergymen and other pubUc men, that great good 

1 had resulted from the company's operations the first year. 

I -(Hear, hear.) In his lecture he not only admitted, but 

!)roved by official returns, that the drunken oases had 
alien upwards of 600, in consequence, as he believed, of 
the suppression of nearly one-halfof the licences they had 
purchased. He had, however, to correct Mr Camegie'a 
statement, that drink and drunkenness had decreased 
during the last five years of the Bolag. This was 

Ptoo important a point to overlook; he would there- 
fore qviote from tlie statement he had made. — Bailie 
Lewis here referred to a copy of the company's official 
accounts which he had received ; and he showed that the 
gross profits of the Bolag, from October 1868 to October 
1869, was 262,625 rix doUars, while last year the profits 
had increased to 304,320 rix dollars. During the same 
period the drunken cases had increased from 1320 to 
1581. Again, the general coramitments had risen from 
3123 to 3325, while pauper cases had increased from 
2975 to 3147. Where, then, he asked, were the boasted 
advantages of the Bolag after they had ceased to reduce 
the number of licences 1 (Hear, hear.) In view of these 
facts it would be seen that drunkenness, criminality, and 
pauperism increased -with the profits of the company, and 
that Mr Carnegie's case hei'e broke down. (Applause.) 
Mr Carnegie had asked the people of Edinbiu-gh to adopt 
the scheme now being tried W the people of Gothenburg. 
He must be permitted to call his attention to the agencies 
work in Edinburgh, where, bad as matters are, they 
! improving when contrasted with Gothenburg. Iii 
I £ldiubiiigh the di-unken cases, which iu 186S aumbered 




1953, were reduced in 1S72 to 1789. Diiring the same 
time the general commitments fell from 1)317 to 8276. 
(Applause.) These reBiolts were traceable, in a large 
measure, not merely in hie opinion, but in tlie opinion of 
the Buperintendent of police, to the exertions of total 
abstainers, fie refeired to the Templars, the Edinburgh, 
Pleasance, Roman Cathohc, Fonntainbridge, and other 
temperance societies. (Hear, hear.) He would, there- 
fore, be excused for asking Mr Carnegie to adopt the 
principle that had been productive of such beneficiftl 
results, not in Gothenburg, but in Edinburgh. (Applause.) 
If the Chairman (Sir H. MoncriefF now) and aU those 
clergymen and others who crowded the platform would 
become abstainers, and join with them m prosecuting 
the claims of a genuine temperance reformation, the hquor 
traffic in their city would be shaken to its foundation, 
and the evil which they all affected to deplore would 
receive a summary and effective cheek. (Great applause.) 
He had once more to correct Mr Carnegie upon the 
question of population. He represented him as having 
taken no account of a large number of persons alleged to 
come in from the country in summer. This was not so. 
When he (Baihe Lewis) received a return of the popula- 
tion for the last twenty yews, he was told that many 
came in from the coimtry as now alleged, and he asked 
that these should be added, and the Buperintendent of 
pohce added 2000, which made the population 58,001), 
and not G0,000 as had been stated. Mr Carnegie was, 
however, not altogether hopeless, indeed he was making 
progi'ess. He stated that he was prepared to vote for 
the Permissive Bill in the country districts. He {Bailie 
Lewis) asked him to be consistent, and vote for it also 
in the towns where it was so much needed. (Great 
cheering.) What the people wanted in Edinburgh was 
the power put into their hands to deal with the whole 
question as might bo determined by the popular wiU — 
(cbeera) — and why, he should like to know, should not 
this right be conceded? (Applause.) They were told 
they would never succeed, and that the drink system 
would never be abolished. Why not? he asked; simply 
because Mi- Carnegie and his party stood in the way, and 
refused to give their influence to the movement. True, 
they reminded us of self-sacriJice. Here, turning 
to the chairman, Baihe Lewis said : — Sir Henry, 
baa it really come to this, that the ministers of Edinburgh 
and the genUemen on this platform to-night talk of self- 
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,ciTfice in eiich a matter as tliis? (Hoar, hear.) H 
become the uoworthy tlesceiidaute of tliose n 
mceetora who poured out their blood like water on the 
dtar of Christian patriotism, and are they eo degenerated 
ae to refaae to sacrifice a glass of wine or a tumbler of 
porter for the cause of perishing humanity and a sinking J 
country ? {Great cheering.) He appealed personally to I 
the Rev. William Arnot, whose large heart he knew to be^ 
sound at the core, and asked him no longer to grant " 
^encouragement to this gi-eat temperance apostacy, but to 
l^etran to the rants of temperance men, where he had long 
[rendered able and efficient service. He rejoiced in his 
condemnation of the doctrine of compensation to the . 
puhhcans contended for by Mr Carnegie, It was a 
principle he, for one, could not recognise. Neither could ■ 
he have any sympathy with any attempt to make vice I 
pay, or accept the theory to-night propounded, that where 
an alleged beuefit was to be obtained, the end justified ' 
the means. Nearly thirty years a^o he was privileged to ,' 
listen to one of the most distingmshed divines (Rev. Dt I 
French) expounding that passage of Scripture referring j 
to the dehverance of the Hebrew^s from Egyptian slavery ' 
at a time when compensation to slave owners was being 
warmly discussed. After graphically depictingthe pursuit 
of tiie children of Israel oy Pharaoh and his hosts, the 
Baf& passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, and 
the engulphing of those by whom they had been so long 
plundered and oppressed, Mr French closed his discourse 
by saying, " This, my hearers, is the compensation that 
God gives to slave holders." He recommended this ex- 
position of a Scripture principle to Mr Carnegie and his 
friends. (Tremendous cheering.) Eadie Lewis concluded 
by critieising Sir Robert Anstruther's bill, a copy of wliich 
''".e had just received from one of the city members. He j 
lenounced it as unworthy of popular support. In the | 
'7th clause it provided that upon the petition of any ten 
electors, the SherifiF be empowered to multiply the number 
of liquor-shops in any district without limit and subject 
to no appeal, and this was what Mr Carnegie and his 
supporters called popular control. Again, in clauses 31 
nd 32, it provided for the levying of a rate of 4d. per ■ 
lound upon the ratepayers for the purpose of purcbasmg 
iblic-houses, compensating publicans, and caiTying on ( 
.6 traffic — a proposal that would never be entertained by 
the temperance and Christian public of Scotland. (Cheers.) j 
"".e moved the following amendment : — 
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" That while deploring the mond, social, and religions BVila of the drink trafflo. 
»nd while hailing with aatisfaotion every effort to retiuce the number of 
public-houses, this meeting hereby deiirecatea any attempt to involve the 
pnhlio in the immorality of carrying: on the liquor traffic,' and resolvaf to 
rosiBt the levying of a public rate to buy up the publio-hunaea, and to compen- 
sate those engaged in oairying on the traffic" 

The Rcjv, AVm. Adamson seconded the amendment. He 
said : — The proposal of Mi- Cavnegio should be opposed 
by all legitimate means, bocanae it seeks to make 
public-houBee for the sale of intoxicating di-iuka public 
inetitutione, opened and conducted under the pubHc 
sanction and for the public benefit. It will be a sad day 
for this country when it gives its imprimatur to this body- 
destroying, soul-mining, blood-sucking business, and no 
one would regret it more in the end, I am sure, than Mr 
Aruot, who gives it the weight of his influence this 
evening. (Cheers.) But it is said that we sanction and 
recognise the strong drink traffic now as much as we 
could be called upon to do if we had this bill. (Hear, 
hear, from the platform.) This, gentlemen, is not the 
case, as a httle reflection will show. My friend, Baihe 
Lewis ,when he sits on the bench as a magistrate, does 
not take upon himself any moral responsibLlity as to the 
existence and conducting of the drink traffic in the city. 
This position, when properly understood, brings out liis 
consistency and worth as a magistrate, for which he is 
held in honour by all those who know bim, (Cheers.) 
Licences are given to private persons, who take on them- 
selves the responsibility of their conduct and trade, and 
that not to free them, but rather to limit and hem in the 
operations of the traffic as much as possible. Licences 
are as muzzles to a dog or bull ; they are to prevent thy 
trade, which is dangerous in itself, from doing all the evil 
to society that it could. I hold, therefore, that licences 
do not give the same sanction to the drink trade that the 
I Gothenburg scheme gives; and, bad though the system 
; of licences is, it is to be preferred before tnis one, wliicli 
i baa been advocated in our hearing to-night. Allow mo 
now, sir, a word to look at the subject as presented to us 
by Mr Carnegie in his pamphlet and Tub lecture to-night. 1 
have studied bis pamphlet, and had come to the cun- 
chisions I now hold before Bailie Lewis dehvered his 
imanswered and unanswerable lecture. They do not 

' "The great principles of the Bible, the spirit of the Bible, anil a thounand 
telt« of the Bible, are pointed agunat it ; and evdy step the trafficker takes, 
be infringes on tJie spirit and bearing of lome dealDM^n cf Gai." — Tht Rev. 
Atbtrl Biruu. 



I differ as to the fads. (Hear, from Mi- Carnegie.) I am 
glad to hear that Jlr Carnegie agrees with me on this 
point, and that lie bears tuatimouy that what Bailie Lewis 
Lae said as to the fai:ts ie true. Well, then, what are the 
I facts 1 They are these, that since the introduction of the 
I scheme into GotJicnburp;, there have been sold no less 
I than eeven gallons of strong drink yearly for every man, 
■ Tvoman, and child in the town. Think of that — seven 
^ .lions of strong drink, exclusive of ale, porter, and malt 
liquors generally, for every inhabitant in the town of 
Gothenburg. This is admitted by Mr Carnegie, who says 
that when the Bailie said six gallons to each person, he 
was under rather than over the fact. Besides, I find that 
in Sweden the total qiiantity of spirits distilled has been 
largely on the increase. ("No, no," from Mr Carnegie.) 
Mr Carnegie says no. All I have to say in reply is, 
that if that statement is wrong, it is because he is himself 
in the wrong, for I take it from bis own pamphlet. 
These are his figures :— In 1860 there were 13,000,000 
kans of spirits distilled in Sweden, and this increased in 
]870 to 15,794,000 kans, being a nett increase of 2,794,000 
kans. (Applause,) This is the state of matters in the 
town of Gothenburg, and in Sweden as a whole nation, 
and certainly it does not indicate a satisfactory condition 
of society. It is said that the niunber of drunken cases 
has been reduced to a considerable extent, and this is 
traceable to the operations of the scheme. On the part 
of the reduction we rejoice, but we have our doubts about 
the explanation. In short, I see no evidence in all that 
Mr Carnegie has advanced, that the scheme in its main 
features is the cause, that the reduction of the number of 
drunken cases the result. Indeed, I think that Bailie 
Lewis jjroved in his lecture that the cause of the re- 
daction is to be found, not in the scheme or law, but in 
I the reduction by the company of the number of licences 
' to the extent of 18. This is the conclusion to which the 
Bailie had come by seeing the state of matters in Gothen- 
burg, and this is the coucliision I arrived at by stiidying 
Mr Carnegie's pamphlet. Mr Carnegie said that we 
were extreme men, and would either have the whole or 
, nothing, and I was sorry to observe that Mr Amot, 
I who ought to have knoivn ns better, said the same thing. 
This is a total misrepresentation of our position, 
(Cheers.) I stand here to-night not as a teetotaller, but as 
a citizen — (hear, hear,) — and it is as such that I oppose 
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this bi]I of Ml- Carnegie and Sir Robert Anstnitlier. I de- 
eire the overthi'ow of the whole system, but I will receive 
the overthrow of one public-house with gratitude. 
Though we believe in the solid principle of prohibition aa 
the final end, we will work for every measure which will 
reduce the number of licences. (Mr Carnegie ; " What 
have you done 1") Mr Carnegie aaks what have we done 1 
I answer. All we could in the circumstances ; and if we 
have not done more, it is because those on the platform, 
"who are so anxious to make the public their own pubH- 
cana, have not given us then- assistance, that we have not 
been able to do more. Let Mr Carnegie get np a bill to 
give the people power to suppress licensed houses to auy 
extent, and it shall receive all the aid that we can give 
it, for it is only in this way that you can place the drink 
trade under popular control. (Applause.) 

On the motion and amendment being put to tlie meet- 
ing, the latter was carried by an overmielming majority. 

The amendment being declared carried, 

Mr Carnegie rose immediately, and said he had not 
undertaken to convince teetotallers, but he should like 
very much to know how many of those present really 
opposed his scheme on the score of prohibition. He 
would Hke all those who were in favour of prohibitory 
measiu-ee for putting down the liquor traffic to stand up. 
(A voice, "The question is settled,") and no further 
response having being ^ven, 

Mr J. H, Waterston, District Agent to the Scottish Per- 
missive Bill and Temperance Association, moved that the 
chairman be requested to send copies of the foregoing 
resolution to the two members of Pai-liament for the cit^, 
requesting them urgently to oppose the passing of Sii" 
Kobert Anstruther's bill. 

The motion was received with acclamation, and seconded 
by Mr O. H. Wallace ; but the Chairman declared that it 
could not be put, as the meeting was dispersing. 

The Rev, Mr Graham moved a vote of thanks to Mr 
Cai'negie ; and Bailie Lewis proposed thanks to the two 
Chairmen, the Lord Provost, and Sir Henry Moncrieff, who 
presided during the latter part of the evening. 
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